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“THE TIME OF THE SINGING 
OF BIRDS.” 


Ox, what so sweet as summer, 
When all the sky is blue, 


And when the sunbeam’s arrows 


Pierce all the green earth throuch! 


And what so sweet as birds are, 


That echo, in their trills, 


The music of the summer winds, 


The murmur of the rills! 
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“ TOPSY-TURVY LAND.” 
BY E, A. T. 


=INE fine Saturday in May there was 
A} to be a base-ball match on the 
Common between the boys of the 
Ashville Club and the High School 
Nine of the neighboring town of 
Crayton, and Arthur and Philip March were to 
be there to see the game. 

“Boys,’’ said Mr. March at breakfast, ‘‘if the 
match is over by five, as I think it will be, I 
should very much like to have you help me about 
setting out those plants, as I must go to New 
York to-morrow. I will not begin until you 
come, and if the game is over at five, I shall 
depend on seeing you.”’ 

‘¢ All right, Papa. Well be sure to be here,” 
said both boys. 

Mr. and Mrs. March and their two boys of 
eleven and nine lived in a pleasant house with a 
couple of acres of land about it, half a mile from 
the village of Ashville. Arthur, the eldest, was 
tall for his age, with a clear brown skin and 
straight features, and as ‘‘ Nursey,’? who had 
lived with Mrs. March since Arthur was a baby, 
always said, ‘‘ the very picter of his mamma,’ 
Philip was somewhat below medium size, with a 
fair, freckled face, turned up nose, bright blue 
eyes, and light brown hair which would curl in 
spite of all his efforts to brush it out straight. 

When the ball game began that afternoon, 
Arthur and Phil might have been seen perched 
upon a stone wall with a row of other boys, 
shouting and cheering loudly whenever one of 
‘Cour fellows ’’ made a good catch, skilful bat, or 
quick run. 

After a long struggle, during which both sides 
acquitted themselves with much credit, the Ash- 
ville boys came off victors; and Arthur and Phil, 
in wild excitement, hurrahed until they were 
hoarse, and then joined a knot of boys who were 
discussing the merits of the different players, — 
“ What a bully catch Tom Lee made, and what 
a splendid home run that was of Will Jones!” 

Then came a lively argument that seemed likely 
to end in a quarrel over some disputed point in 
the game, to which Arthur and Philip listened 
with deep interest. Just then the clock struck 
five. 

‘© Come along,” said Arthur. 
off.”’ 

‘¢Oh, just wait a minute!” pleaded Phil. “I 
want to hear what the boys are saying.”’ 

“ You know we promised father,” said Arthur. 

“T know, and I'll be along in a minute,” said 
Phil, as he stepped nearer to the principal speak- 
ers, who were growing more and more excited 
and seemed almost ready to come to blows. 

Arthur turned reluctantly away ; and then call- 
ing out, “ You’d better come, Phil,’’ darted off 
for home. 

‘‘ Tf you don’t know any more about base-ball 
than that, you’d better shut up,” said one of the 
angry boys. 

‘‘ And if you don’t shut up I’ll make you,’’ 
said the other, advancing with flushed face and 
clenched fist. But he suddenly dropped his arm 
and turned round, as the lively strains of a march 
played by a full brass band burst upon his ear. 

‘¢ The circus! the circus! ’? cried a number of 
voices; and off ran all the boys pell-mell toward 
the high road from whence the sounds came, the 
angry disputants with the rest. 

Phil, borne along with the crowd, arrived 
breathless at a turn in the road down which they 


“ We must be 


saw the circus train approaching, preceded by an 
open car gayly decorated with streamers and 
flags. In the car were seated a dozen men in 
scarlet uniforms and playing on shining brass 
instruments. 

A number of the boys climbed upon the roof 
of a shed; and Phil followed their example, his 
heart beating high with expectation, for a cir- 
cus was to him the embodiment of all delights. 
He had been looking forward for days to the 
arrival of the ‘‘ Greatest show on earth,” that 
had been announced for a fortnight by big placards 
all over the village. 

After the car containing the band pranced two 
beautiful coal-black’ horses, on which rode an 
elegant lady in crimson and gold, and a cavalier 
in blue and silver with a jaunty hat and feather. 
And then rumbled along the cages of the wild 
animals, —hyenas, tigers, and buffalos, moving 
restlessly up and down behind their iron gratings. 

“Oh, I suppose I must go!’ sighed Phil, as 
wagon after wagon rolled by, and still there were 
more. 

‘‘ Why, the best of all is to come yet,” said a 
boy beside him; ‘‘ the big lion on the outside 
of his cage, and a beautiful lady sitting just 
beside him.” 


But it was some time before the lion and lady 


appeared, and Phil felt chained to the spot until 
they did. 

‘Here they are!” cried his neighbor; and the 
boys began to cheer as a cage drawn by four 
milk-white horses appeared, on the top of which 
sat a majestic lion gazing solemnly in front of 
him, utterly unconscious apparently of the up- 
turned faces of the crowd of men and boys 
following the procession. And, sure enough, 
there sat beside him a beautiful lady dressed in 
white, with flowing golden locks, and crowned 
with a wreath of pink roses. 

Phil held his breath. Was this lovely creature 
areal woman? And to think of her sitting so 
quietly next that great beast! 

At last the long train of wagons came to an 
end, and then Phil scrambled down the ladder 
and ran as fast as he could toward home. As 
he reached the front door the clock was striking 
six, and the family were going in to tea. Phil 
stole shamefacedly to his father’s side. 

‘‘'Where have you been, Philip, and why are 
you so late ?’’ said Mr. March. 

‘‘T stayed a few minutes after the ball game, 
and all the boys ran off to see the circus coming 
into the village, and I went, too; and — and —” 
stammered Phil, and then in a tearful whisper 
added, ‘‘I am sorry, Papa, I did not help you 
with the plants.” 

“T am more sorry,” said his father, gravely, 
“that I have a little boy I cannot depend on.” 

And as Philip ate his solitary supper upstairs 
and went to bed immediately afterwards, instead 
of sitting with the rest on the piazza in the pleas- 
ant evening air, he knew the punishment was 
only what he deserved; but unfortunately the 
impression did not last very long. 


** Nurse,’’ said Mrs. March, a few days later, 
‘‘T am obliged to be away all day with my sister 
in Crayton, who is quite sick. I have promised 
the boys they may go to the brook to fish if they 
will first write their exercises. You can put up 
a lunch for them, as they will be gone some 
time.” And then as the boys ran up to kiss her 
goodby, she said, ‘‘Remember your promise to 
write the exercises first. You know,” she said 
softly to Phil, “I depend on your word.” 


After Mrs. March had gone the boys looked 
up their fishing tackle and poles, and then Arthur 
said, ‘‘ Come on, Phil, let ’s get those old exercises 
done and out of the way ;” and soon he was bend- 
ing over the table, busily copying the extract 
given them by the teacher. 

‘¢T will in a few minutes,’ said Phil; ‘ but 
I’m going first into the garden to see if I can find 
any worms for bait.’? And whistling a merry 
air, off he ran. 

Arthur worked fast. The fresh morning air 
came to him through the open window full of 
sweet smells, and a Robin Redbreast piped up a 
cheery song. Arthur had half a mind to throw 
down his pen and join Phil in the garden ; but he 
kept on, and at last the exercise was done, — not 
a very well written copy, but Arthur signed his 
name with a sigh of relief. ‘Why, where can 
Phil be?” he said, looking at the clock, which 
was just telling the hour of nine. 

At the same moment Phil ran into the room. 
“Oh, Arthur, I’ve been looking at Charley Grey’s 
white rabbits. They are the cutest little things!” 

‘¢ Why, I thought you were getting bait,” said 
Arthur, impatiently; ‘‘ and here it is nine o’clock 
and time to go.” 

‘¢ Well, you see,” said Phil, ‘‘ I was just begin- 
ning to dig for worms when Charley came along 
and asked me to go over to his house to see the 
rabbits his father had brought him.’? As he 
spoke his eye fell on Arthur’s finished exercise 
lying on the table. ‘‘ Botheration!’’ he cried; 
“there’s that plaguey copy to do yet! Never 
mind; I’]l write it off in a minute, and you can 
just go like a good fellow and get that bait.” 

‘“‘T?ve a great mind not to go fishing at all,”’ 
said Arthur, crossly. ‘ You’ve spoiled every- 
thing by going off in this way. Any how,” he 
added, as he went slowly out of the room, ‘‘if 
you are not ready soon I shall set off without you, 
and you ’ll have to carry the lunch-basket all the 
way.” 

The exercise the teacher had given them was te: 
make a neat copy of the reading lesson they had 
had the day before, instead of writing an original 
theme as usual. It was a dialogue between a 
mother and child on the growth of plants. They 
were walking in a garden in the spring, and at 
the close the mother said, “Then, if you plant a 
rose-bush in good earth, and water it carefully, 
what do you expect to find next summer ?”’ 

Child. — “‘ Why, lots of pretty roses, of course.” 

Mother. —‘‘ So then you depend on the sun to 
give them their lovely pink or red color, and on 
the air, rain, and dew to give them food to make 
leaves and stems ?”’ 

Child. —“ Yes, they always do.” 

Mother. —“ Did you ever think what a wonder- 
ful thing it is we live in a world where there are 
laws on which we can always depend?” 

“ How the children laughed,” thought Phil, as 
he reached this point in the dialogue, “when the 
teacher asked what sort of a world would that be 
if we were not sure the sun would rise to-morrow ; 
and little Patty Vane said, ‘I suppose it would 
be a topsy-turvy world.’” 

Phil’s pen scampered over the paper at a great 
rate, leaving out some words and misspelling 
others. Then, when nearly finished, down came 
a great blot, and then another! With a pen- 
knife he scratched out the first so hard he left a 
big hole in the paper, and the other was but half 
erased. 

“Thank goodness, it’s done!” he exclaimed, 
as he wrote the last word; and tossing away his 
pen, he ran off to Nurse for the lunch-basket, 
and overtook Arthur before he reached the brook. 
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*¢ Boys,”’ said Mr. March the next day, ‘ your 
mother and I intend to take a long drive this 
afternoon. We are going to the Brent Farm; 
and I should n’t wonder,” he added, with a quizzi- 
cal smile, ‘‘if there were something there you 
would like to see.’’ 

‘‘Oh, Papa, is it the little Shetland pony ?” 
said both boys in a breath. 

“« Yes,” replied their father. “Mr. Brent has 
found one he recommends very highly; and if 
you come back directly after school this afternoon, 
you shall go along and see it.’ 

The boys tossed up their caps and shouted and 
sang all the way to school. What could be more 
delightful than a drive to the big farm, and per- 
haps a dear little pony for their own? After the 
second session the teacher handed Arthur back 
his exercise. 

“You can do better than that,” she said. 


‘¢ Another time I shall require neater work.’’ 


Phil’s heart stood still. If Arthur’s copy was 
not first-rate, what would she think of his? 

“ Philip,” said the teacher, gravely, “I am very 
sorry I must keep you in for half an hour. Your 
exercise is so very bad you must write it over.” 

A great lump rose in Philip’s throat as he 
thought of the carriage soon to rattle away with 


his mother and father and Arthur inside, and one ° 


empty seat. And then the nice tea at the farm, 
the cows and horses, ducks and chickens to see; 
and oh! hardest of all to lose,—the Shetland 
pony ! 

Arthur was almost crying, too. ‘' Oh, Phil!’’ 
he whispered, as he threw his arm over his broth- 
er’s shoulder, ‘‘ ’m awfully sorry, and I think 
it’s a mean shame. [ don’t half want to go with- 
out you.”’ 

“I think,’”’ said the teacher, gently, “you had 
better go now, Arthur; ’’ and as his brother left 
the room Phil sat down with a feeling of despair 
to his task. ‘The words swam before him; he 
made mistake after mistake. It was a worse 
copy than before. Suddenly he clapped his hands 
together, the cloud cleared from his face, and 
with a determined air he took a fresh piece of 
paper and began to write with great care. At 
length it was done; and he handed a clean, neat 
copy to the teacher. 

“Very good, Philip,’ she said, and added 
softly, ‘‘ will you try next week to do more care- 
ful work? I want to feel that I can depend on 
you.” 

But with some murmured words in reply, Phil 
had seized his hat and was darting out of the 
door. ‘** First the main road, and then take the 
fourth turn,’ that was what Papa said to Mamma; ”’ 
and swift as a hare he sped along the lane until 
he reached the main road, and then with unflag- 
gine speed flew on and on, with but one thought 
in his mind, —to reach the farm in time to see 
the pretty pony, and drive back with the family. 

It was an unusually hot day for the season. 
Here and there a row of elms or maples, dressed 
in their sparse spring foliage, offered a partial 
protection from the burning rays of the sun; but 
there were long stretches of bare road deep in 
dust from lack of rain. 

As Phil rushed along, he tried to remember 
what he heard his father say about the situation 
of the Brent Farm. Of one thing only he 
was certain, —that after turning off from the 
main road the way led past an old mill and a 
small creek where Arthur and he had once gone 
fishing. & 

‘¢ After that, I don’t know,’’ said Phil to him- 
self; ‘‘ but I guess it ’Il be easy to find out,” and 
on and onheran, ‘I should think it was forty 


miles instead of four,” thought he, stopping to 
fan his scarlet face with his hat. At last, after 
an hour had passed, he came to the turn, and then 
passed the old mill, climbed up a steep hill, and 
went down on the other side; and now he reached 
a point where the road divided, —one branch 
going east, and the other turning sharply in the 
other direction. 

Which was the right one? Phil had not the 
least idea. For some time he had met no one, 
and there were no houses on the low swampy 
meadows bordering the road on either side. He 
threw himself down on the grass under a bending 
willow, and for the first time repented that he 
had come; but the next minute he jumped up. 
Coming round a bend of the road he saw a boy 
driving a cow. He perhaps could tell him the 
way to Brent Farm. 

‘‘T dunno ’bout Brent Farm,’’ said the boy ; 
‘¢ but there’s a big farm up the road, a little way 
beyond S ae 

‘* Oh, the Brent Farm was just outside some 
town,’’ said Phil, joyfully. “Has this one got a 
lot of cows and horses and things, and a pretty 
Shetland pony ?” 

“Lots of cows and ’orses,” said the boy; ‘‘I 
don’t know nothin’ ’bout a pony.” ; 

‘‘ Well, I guess that’s the place,’’ said Phil; 
and with renewed hope he set off again at a brisk 
pace, but turning suddenly, said, “ How far is it 
to S——?” 

*¢ Two miles,” said the boy. 

Poor Phil drew a long sigh. Another two miles, 
and he was beginning to feel so desperately tired ! 
And now the low rumbling of thunder and an 
occasional gleam of lightning alarmed him with 
the prospect of a storm, and made him once more 
quicken his pace to a run, ‘The air grew more 
and more sultry, and Phil panted for breath, but 
struggled on, bravely. ‘‘If I can only get to 
S »” he thought. 

The sound of approaching wheels now mingled 
with the growl of the thunder, and a cart piled 
with stones, slowly driven by a man, appeared in 
sight. 

‘¢Can you tell me,”’ said Phil, “if 1 am on the 
right road to the Brent Farm ?” 

‘ Brent Farm?” said the man; ‘ well, you ’re 
goin’ away from it just as fast as you can. 
Brent Farm lies away up on the other road you 
pass below here.” 

Phil felt like bursting into tears; but he said, 
faintly, ‘‘ Are you going that way ?”’ 

“No,” said the man; ‘‘I’m going down to 
Ashville, and I wish I was there now. We’re 
in for a big storm.” 

** Going to Ashville! Oh, if I could ride with 
him,” thought Phil, “‘I1’d give up the farm, and 
the pony and all!”’ 

“¢ Would you let me get up and ride beside 
you,” asked the weary boy. ‘‘I live near Ash- 
ville, and ”? — 

‘‘ Scramble up, then,” said the man, gruffly, 
“and be quick about it.” 

It was a hard seat; and the horses now being 
urged to a slow trot, Phil was several times almost 
jolted off his narrow perch, as with throbbing 
head and aching back he clung to the side of the 
wagon. 

And now the storm burst upon them with sharp 
flashes of lightning, followed by heavy peals of 
thunder, a deluge of rain, and. a sudden fall in 
temperature. Heated and tired as Phil was, he 
at first welcomed the refreshing coolness; but 
after some time he began to shiver with the cold. 
The rain was followed by a hail-storm. The 
driver was a surly fellow, and took no notice of 


Phil, but only swore at the storm and his ill luck 
in not getting off earlier. 

It was eight o’clock that evening, when Nurse, 
watching anxiously at the door for some sign of 
Philip, saw a little figure stumbling wearily along 
the garden path. Wet to the skin, and utterly 
exhausted, he staggered to a seat. 

“Oh, Nursey, I’m so tired! and my head 
aches so!” And when Mr. and Mrs, March and 
Arthur returned an hour later, Phil was tossing 
on his bed, one moment shaking with a chill, and 
the next burning hot. For many weeks he lay 
very ill with a slow fever, the effects of his ex- 
posure to the storm after being over-heated and 
worn out with fatigue. 

One day after the fever had left him, he said to 
his mother, who was sitting by his bedside, 
“ Mamma, I have had such queer dreams while I 
have been lying here. One dream kept coming 
back to me all the time. It was about ‘ Topsy- 
turvy Land.’” 

‘¢¢ Topsy-turvy Land,’ Phil? ”’ 

*‘ Yes; it was the queerest place you ever saw, 
and there was an ugly little dwarf that stuck 
close to me all the time. I was walking along a 
road that one minute was all deep in dust, and 
then, without any reason that any one could see, 
it was all muddy and full of puddles as if it had 
just rained; and when I said, ‘ How queer !’ he 
lauched, and said, ‘ What else can you expect in 
‘¢ Topsy-turvy Land’??? 

“Then I was so dreadfully thirsty, and I came 
to a strawberry-bed, and I was awfully glad, and 
went to pick some; but instead of nice red ber- 
ries there were horrid prickly thistles on the 
vines. And when I asked him if that was the 
kind of strawberries they had there, that mean 
dwarf said, ‘Oh! sometimes it’s thistles, and 
sometimes it’s acorns, or something else. We 
never know what will happen here. We don’t 
even know whether the sun will rise to-morrow or 
not.’ 

“ And then I thought, ‘ Oh, if I could only get 
away from this dreadful place!’ So I said,— very 
politely, you know, for I was awfully afraid of 
the horrid dwarf, — ‘Could you please show me 
the way to my home?’ 

“ At that I thought he laughed louder than 
ever, and said, ‘ Home! Why, don’t you know 
this is to be your home now? Nobody could 
depend on you where you lived before, but that 
makes no difference here.’ 

“ And then I thought I burst out crying ; and 
I think I really did cry, for when I waked up, 
Mamma, you were standing beside me with your 
hand on my head, and you asked me if anything 
pained me.”’ 

“Don’t talk any more about it, now,” said Mrs. 
March, as she saw the color rising in Phil’s pale 
face, and his lips beginning to tremble. 

‘Well, Mamma, I won’t, — only, I just want 
to tell you after this I’m going to be a boy you 
can depend on.” 

“© And we will all try to help you,’’ said his 
mother. 

‘Tf you would lie down beside me, Mamma,” 
said Phil, ‘‘I think I could go to sleep again.” 
And nestling close up to his mother, he was soon 
dreaming of something pleasanter than ‘‘ Topsy- 
turvy Land.” But when he got well he often 
thought of his visit there, and then he would re- 
member his promise to his mother. 


ONLY one day 
God gives to me 
An once, — oh, may I use it faithfully |! 
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Our Letter-Box. 


ENIGMA LIX. 


I am composed of twelve letters. 

My 2, 7, 10, 8, 2, is to have faith. 

My 7, 6, 8, 5, is what everybody needs. 

My 9, 4, 12, is to entreat. 

My 1, 10, 3, is what people do with tea or coffee. 

My 3, 6, 2, 6, 11, was the most impetuous one of 
the disciples. 

My whole is one of the most beautiful cities of 
Europe. 

Routan R. Cronyn. 


ENIGMA LX. 


I am composed of fourteen letters. 

My 8, 11, 10, is a weight 

My 4, 5, 6, 8, 14, is to represent fully in words. 

My 1, 6, 7, 14, is an article carried by gentlemen. 

My 4, 2, 38, 10, 14, 8, is a short poem. 

My 8, 9, 8, is a metal. 

My 10, 6, 12, 18, 14, 4, is a city in Italy. 

My whole is one of the capital cities of Europe. 
M. Avice Braprorp. 


ENIGMA LXI. 


I am composed of fourteen letters. 
My 2, 10, 10, 13, 8, are useful tools. 
My 9, 1, 4, 13, is used for fishing. 
My 4, 5, is a preposition. 
My 6, 7, 11, 2, is an animal. 
My 5, 4, 6, 3, 13, is dark. 
My 8, 1, 2, is not lean. 
My 8, 7, 6, is mist. 
My 8, 4, 6, is a fruit. 
My 5, 10, 4, 6, 8, is what horses do. 
My 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, is a necessary adjunct to a door. 
My 14, 7, 12, will be stupid if he does not guess 
this. 
My whole is a thing of beauty. 
“ Squirre.,” Exeter. 


ENIGMA LXII. 


I am composed of twenty-seven letters. 

My 1, 25, 7, 17, is a vehicle used on a farm. 

My 9, 2, 22, 17, is a mineral. 

My 24, 2, 14, 17, 12, 21, is a garment. 

My 24, 20, 14, 17, is an herb. 

My 1, 25, 4, 23, is a comb used for wool. 

My 27, 24, 2, 16, 17, means sharp. 

My 19, 15, 8, 8, is a number. 

My 10, 15, 19, 25, is an article of furniture. 

My 26, 5, 13, 12, is a part of the window. 

My 18, 6, 11, 22, is a part of the foot. 

My whole is the name and residence of a sub- 
scriber. 


ENIGMA LXIII. 


I am composed of fifteen letters. 

My 1, 2, 8, 4, is the least whole thing. 

My 4, 5, 6, is a sailor. 

My 10, 11, 12, 13, 9, is what you make butter 
with. 

My 14, 15, 8, 7, 6, is a seat. 

My whole is the name of a religious house. 

Laura Taytor, 12 years old. 

'TAcoMA, WASHINGTON, 


. ENIGMA LXIV. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 16, 6, 12, 4, is a personal pronoun. 
My 5, 1, 11, is opposite to no. 

My 9, 2, 15, is a girl’s name. 


My 8, 6, 12, 11, 3, is what we live in. 
My 7, 8, 1, is an article. 

My 6, 13, 3, is a number. 

My 14, 10, 1, 11, 11, is what we wear. 
My whole is a paper. 


Ware, Mass. 


ENIGMA LXV. 


I am composed of twenty-six letters. 
My 2, 8, 4, 5, is called every morning at school. 
My 19, 15, 6, 4, isa kind of bird. 
My 21, 22, is the opposite of yes. 
My 23, 24, 25, 26, is a plant which grows in the 
woods. 
My 16, 17, 1, 10, is a relative pronoun. 
My 11, 12, 15, is no less than one. 
My 20, 6, 7, is wrong. 
My 8, 15, 23, 13, is a frolic. 
My 9, 1, 14, 18, is a wise person. 
My whole is an old proverb. 
Nevuie S. and Grace McD. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 20. 


Enigma LV. 

Enigma LVI. 
Enigma LVII. 
Enigma LVIII. 


Hippopotamus. 
James Garfield. 
Charles Dickens. 
Leviticus. 


DECAPITATIONS AND SUBTRACTIONS. 


I. Sword — word. 

II. Clog — log — og — gee. 
Ili. Code — ode — PD. 
IV. Opinion — pinion — onion. 


For Boungest Weavders, 


SNOWBALL’S ADOPTED BABY. 
A True Story. 


BY MABEL C. CLARKE. 


94 ARTW ELL,” said Mam- 
ma, ‘* come with me, I 
have something to show 
you;” and taking the 
little boy’s hand she 
led him down cellar, 
where in a barrel of 
nice straw they found 
Snowball, Hartwell’s pet cat, and by her side 
were four dear litttle kittens. 

Hartwell looked at them a minute, and 
then exclaimed, — 

‘*Oh, Mamma! are they all mine?” 
When Mamma said ‘‘ Yes, they are all 
yours,” his delight was unbounded; and 
each day found him in the cellar watching 
dear Mistress Snowball in her care of’ her 
babies. 

It was an easy’ matter now to know just 
where to find the little boy, for Mamma well 
knew where lay the strongest attraction. 
But alas for Hartwell and poor Mistress 
Kitty ! 

One morning on going into the cellar as 
usual, the little boy heard a pitiful mewing, 
and saw poor Snowball walking about in 
the most distracted manner. 


Upon looking into the barrel he dis- 
covered that one of the little kittens was 
missing, and the other three were dead, — 
perhaps killed by a rat, no one ever knew; 
but poor kitty was in great distress, and 
Hartwell felt that something must be done 
to comfort her. Soa young friend of his 
offered to go to a neighbor’s where there 
were some little kittens and get one, think- 
ing it might perhaps console poor Snowball 
a little. 

The little strange kitten was brought over 
and put into a box in the kitchen, where 
Mamma and all the family stood by, anxious 
to see what Snowball would do. 

When placed in the box beside the little 
new-comer she began to kiss and fondle it 
in the most affectionate manner; then she 
left it, and went under the stove and began 
to growl, which made Hartwell feel bad. 

He put the little kitten by Snowball’s 
side, but she would have none of it, and 
walked away in the most dignified manner, 
then coming back, spat at the poor little 
thing till it cried in great distress, and Hart- 
well put it in the box again. 

Then everyone went away and left the 
cat and kitten to themselves, thinking that 
Snowball would perhaps take to the new 
kitten sooner if so many people were not 
about. 

Snowball walked around the box several 
times, as if considering whether, after all, it 
was best to take this one poor little kitten in 
place of the four she had lost. Or perhaps 
she may have thought her four had, in some 
wonderful way, grown into this one bright 
little kitty, who was larger than hers, and 
had its eyes open. 

Whatever she thought, it was not long 
before she got into the box and began to 
fondle the little kitten, who took it kindly, 
and seemed delighted. 

“Well, Mamma,” said Hartwell, “if Snow- 
ball had v’t treated that kitty well, I should 
have got into the box and stayed with her 
myself.” 

It amused the family to see how Mistress 
Kitty devoted herself to her adopted baby, 
when once she had decided to take it. She 
watched it with the greatest care, and when 
any one came to look into the box would 
immediately put one paw about the little 
kitten, as if to say, ‘‘I shall take good 
care not to lose this one;” and when the 
kitty ran about she followed it everywhere. 

On warm, sunny days, Hartwell would 
take the box out on the piazza, and there 
Snowball and-her adopted baby would lie in 
the greatest content. 

They are very happy together, — Hart- 
well and the two kittens; and the little boy 
says he shall keep a sharp lookout and see 
that Snowball is not deprived of this one, 
as she was of the other four. 


Evit is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart. 
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Open Leabes from Nature’s Book. 


A SQUIRREL STORY. 


BY ELLA F. STROELIN. 


WHILE in the country last summer, boarding at 
an old farmhouse, I had an interestimg experi- 
ence which perhaps you will enjoy reading. 

During the first few days after my arrival, there 
was a great noise in the long, unfinished garret 
that extended the entire length of the house. We 
all supposed there were hundreds of rats racing, 
playing, and having a grand time generally, 
directly over our heads. ; 

One strange thing was that after dark all 
became quiet. ‘ Queer kind of rats,” thought I, 
“to sleep at night and play in the daytime !” 

One evening the cook set a mouse-trap on 
cellar floor, as something had been gnawing the 
potatoes, and she thought there must be mice. It 
was a ‘“catch-’em-alive-trap,” somewhat like a 
squirrel-cage. 

On going to the cellar early the next morning 
no trap was visible. What could have become 
of it? 

I suggested the possibility of the garret rats 
carrying it to their play-room. Of course every- 
one wondered where it had gone; but no one 
really thought the rats would have wit or strength 
enough to carry it away. 

Curiosity compelled me to investigate the sub- 
ject. After breakfast I determined to explore 
the upper regions, and see how the occupants of 
that apartment employed their time. 

When the fun began, the racing was at its 
height, and it seemed as if they were having :a 
regular jubilee overhead, I slipped off my shoes, 
noiselessly opened the door leading up to their 
quarters, and softly ascended the woody scented 
staircase. 

How the close garret smell of rough wood and 
old newspapers carried me back in memory to 
childhood’s rainy days, when mother allowed my 
sisters and me to ransack old chests and trunks, 
and rig up in ancient dresses and bonnets to play 
charades! What happy days those were! 

On reaching the top of the stairs, and peeping 
into the room, what do you suppose [saw? You 
never could guess, so I shall have to tell you. 

There were dozens of squirrels of all ages and 
sizes, from the tiniest little bright-eyes to the 
sauciest old fat fellows you ever saw. 

The door of the room was just ajar, giving me 
space enough to watch the little mischiefs to my 
heart’s content. 

There were hickory nuts and half-eaten ears of 
popping corn strewed all over the floor. The 
young ones were very nimble, and scampered 
around at a great rate. They were having as 
good a time as boys and girls at play, and I en- 
joyed the scene thoroughly. 

Some of the older, more dignified ones were 
contentedly nibbling corn, and calmly surveying 
the happiness of their children and grand-children 
frisking around them. 

Suddenly I noticed that one little squirrel 
seemed to receive a great deal of care and at- 
tention from the others. I soon discovered that 
he was lame. His leg seemed broken, poor little 
thing! He did not try to move much, as it evi- 
dently hurt him to stir. Now came an opportu- 
nity to see what his relations and friends would 
do for him. They brought him nuts and corn, 
rubbed up against him to show their love and 
sympathy, and occasionally a tender-hearted little 


the 


squirrel doctor or nurse would lick the lame leg. 
What can you call such actions if not pity and 
pure affection? I am sure they possessed these 
qualities and proved it beyond a doubt. 

Another little group at the right attracted my 
attention. What were they doing? Watching 
them closely, I found to my astonishment and 
delight that they were gnawing the wood-work 
away from that missing mouse-trap. It was tipped 
up on end, and they had almost gotten the bottom 
open enough to extricate the poor little captive. 

The animal inside the trap was only a baby 
squirrel, and doubtless its anxious mamma had a 
hand in rescuing her child from prison and cruel 
giants downstairs, who certainly would have de- 
stroyed its life had the trap been found that 
morning in the cellar. 

I felt so anxious for the success of the earnest 
little creatures that it was difficult for me to stand 
there and see them working to get the little one 
free, when I could so easily have opened the trap. 
However, had I done it for them, they would not 
have had the opportunity of showing what they 
could do. 

How hard and rapidly they worked! What 
thoughts they must have had while they con- 
sidered the puzzling question of getting the 
trap open! Perhaps they called a council of 
grandfathers that were wise in experiences of life 
and its trials, and afterward took their advice. 
Who can tell ? 

One lesson which might be taken by boys and 
girls was that three of the gnawers were young 
squirrels. Probably they had been called upon to 
assist the older ones in the work. The young 
should always help the old in every way possible. 
Even squirrel mammas and papas know that, 
you see. 

I think perhaps the mother, together with her 
strong assistants, had arrived a short time before I 
went upstairs, triumphantly bringing the trap and 
its captive alive in it. No wonder they were 
having a jubilee, if that were the case. 

If squirrels could laugh, they must have felt 
like laughing at this victory over their big ene- 
mies, to say nothing of cheating old Tabby out of 
a tender game breakfast. I was wholly on the 
squirrel side. 

Dear, little, innocent, bright, industrious ani- 
mals! They possess intelligence and executive 
ability and other good qualities. 

These little squirrels were engaged in helping 
their fellow-creatures in misfortune and trouble. 
Could we, with all our boasted intelligence, wis- 
dom, superior advantages, development, and 
Christianity, find any nobler occupation ? 

I know some people who do not care or think 
much.about any one but themselves. Is it possible 
that squirrels are more generous and noble than 
human beings? 

Unfortunately, I was cramped and tired stand- 
ing motionless so long, and was obliged to change 
position. In doing so, I made a slight noise. 
You ought to have seen the squirrels disappear ! 
They did not all leave their unfortunate friends, 
however. A few dragged the trap to the edge of 
the floor, and pulled it down after them between 
the walls. Two little friends stayed with the lame 
squirrel, probably determining to die with him, if 
necessary. 

How I longed to have that lame one to pet and 
nurse! But of course I could not get him. Per- 
haps he was happier among his own friends. 
Who knows? 

I went downstairs and told the family what I 
had seen. They were interested, but decided to 
get rid of the squirrels, and sent a man up there 


that very day to nail strips of tin along the edge 
of the floor. 
The squirrels had burrowed under the house, 


gotten into the cellar, and through many openings ° 


between the walls had easily reached the garret. 
They soon understood they were not wanted, and 
showed their good sense and taste by quitting the 
neighborhood. 

I have always wondered what became of the 
lame one. If the workman disposed of it in any 
way he did not tell me, so I never knew of its 
fate. 

When I again visited the garret, all was deso- 
late and quiet. I had permission to examine 
trunks and chests, but they were not as interesting 
to me as the squirrel party had been. 


LITTLE MAY’S JUNE OUTING. 
BY MRS. LUTHER KEENE. 


THE tiny door under the eaves of the pretty 
Gothic clock flew suddenly open; its mistress 
darted out, sang her soft call, “Cuckoo! cuckoo!” 
four times, then as suddenly slipped back into her 
house, drawing the door to with a sharp click, 
and all was still again. But the note, gentle as 
it was, reached down into Dreamland, startling 
little May in her play with the dream-children, 
so that she rose up quickly in her bed, rubbing her 
eyes and wondering what this music was all about. 
For by this time the birds from their nests in the 
maples around the parsonage were pouring out 
their jolliest songs. I will just whisper in your 
ear that this little maiden had never before in her 
life returned from Dreamland in season to hear a 
bird-concert, and she was full of surprise. Pres- 
ently it popped into her head that the birds must 
know about her journey, and were singing in con- 
gratulation. The rejoicing could not be.on ac- 
count of their own vacation, for they had just 
got home from a long winter in the Southland. 
Weeks ago she had spied her old friends, Johnny 
and Jenny Sparrow, taking possession of their 
house on Elm Avenue. Mistress Robin, too, with 
all the uncles and aunts and cousin robins, had 
been at home a month. She had seen them flit- 
ting over the lawn, with their gold or scarlet ker- 
chiefs folded over their breasts. Of course the 
music was for her. She told Auntie so, who at 
that moment awoke, and glancing at the clock, 
exclaimed, ‘‘Bless me! After four o’clock, and 
the steamboat goes at six!” 

Just then Mamma peeped into the room; on 
her arm hung the new gray and blue suit, — “J ust 
a loveliness,’’ May had half a dozen times whis: 
pered in her next neighbor’s ear. The sight of 


it brought her bounding out of bed to hug and 


kiss her mother over and over again, because 
“ everything was splendid enough for the queen.” 
In good season “Old Dolly ’’ trotted up to the 
door to carry the travellers off to the boat. 
‘‘ Good-by! good-by!” was cried back and 
thrown back in kisses to the dear folk on the 
piazza, to the sparrows peeping out of their 
green door, and even to pussy, sitting straight. 
and sober on the step. Will the little lady 
ever be quite so happy again as on that June 
morning ? 

The steamboat was a great wonder to our little 
traveller; but the ‘funniest ’’ thing in it was the 
stateroom bed. “Why, Auntie! Am I going to 
sleep on that cunning shelf with the lace lambre- 
quin in front ? ’’ 


Presently the great wheel began to froumige and — 


plash and turn, and the steamer moved slowly — 


in blue and gold cages. 
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off, carrying the people far out on the ocean; and 
when May grew tired of watching the beautiful 
“ white street’ which the ship left behind, Auntie 
found a big velvet sofa, where they made them- 
selves at home, and May “took another comfort” 
in unpacking the basket of chicken, biscuit, and 
jelly. When night came, she cuddled down on 
her ‘‘ shelf,’’ and slept as soundly as in her soft 
nest at home. God, who holds in his strong hand 
both the land and the sea, took care of all the 
travellers through the dark night, and brought 
May safe to Grandmother’s house in the great 
city. 

Now Grandmother Burr was a sweet-faced lady, 
with silver hair and snowy cap. She talked 
fast, and had a laugh like a girl’s; but it sounded 
strange enough to hear her say ‘‘ My dear child,” 
to Auntie, who seemed so old to May. How very 
grand the rooms looked to the little girl, who had 
spent the five years of her life in the low parson- 
age. She wondered if it would be polite to lift 
her eyes to the ceiling, so high over her head. 
She wished she might, for she was sure there 
were pictures on it of flowers. Not daring to do 
this, she fell to pressing her toe into the soft 
carpet, —“ A great deal softer than Mamma’s 
best parlor one,” she thought. And what beau- 
tiful frosty curtains at the windows! ‘If only 
Tommy had come, too,” thought she, ‘“ what 
lovely times we could have camping out behind 
them!’’ She got no further in her plans, for 
Grandmother just then slipped her plump fingers 
under her chin, and lifting up her face, kissed her 
on both eyes, saying with the pleasantest smile, — 

“ You must be starving. Come right down to 
dinner, children.’’ 

' Dinner at dark was funny; to find another 
beautiful room “ down cellar” was funnier. May 
was sure it was down cellar; for looking out of 
the windows she could only see people’s boots 
walking by. 

May sat very still in the tall carved chair, and 
looked at the shining silver things on the shelves, 
the basket of red roses under the mirror, and the 
other one in it. It was all like a fairy story. 
When a woman as big as Mamma stood behind 
her chair, and asked very politely, ‘‘ Will Miss 
have soup?’’ she looked down the long table for 
soup, to find only a lonesome tray of biscuit and 
a tiny shell of salt at her plate. Her thoughts 
darted home to the blue bowl of rice and milk 
and the square of yellow gingerbread which she 
and Tommy used to have for supper, out under 
the grape-arbor, and great tears stood ready to 
drop, when Auntie came to the rescue. Before 
dinner ended, however, she had grown brave 
enough to confide to Grandmother Some secrets 
about her new baby sister, and the robins that 
lived in the orchard and wore handkerchiefs 
round their necks just like hers, only theirs 
were red. 

Every day at Grandmother’s was full of won- 
ders. Wasn’t it wonderful to dress mornings to 
the tune of ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee” or “ Blue Bells of 
Scotland,” while Auntie told how Grandfather 
was a sea captain, and brought this beautiful 
music-box all the way from Edinburgh for his 
bride, years and years ago? And wonderful were 
the great gardens she visited, with the pond 
and bridges and flowers, and where hundreds of 
children danced and played in dresses gayer than 
the flowers. But there was a thing more wonder- 
ful than these,—the buying of her first pair of 
“truly ’’ kid gloves, crowning the triumph by 
lunching on ice cream and cake in a ‘fairy 
house,” where a fountain played and birds sang 
She solemnly asked 


Auntie after they went to bed, if she did suppose 
Queen Victoria lived so every day. 

Well, our little lady grew so gay and content in 
the great city, that Auntie half fancied she was 
forgetting the home-folks. But on the last June 
day, as Papa drove Old Dolly through the par- 
sonage gate with a tired little traveller cuddled 
down by his side, I heard a happy voice ery, “Oh, 
it was all just lovely! But home is the nicest 
thing in the whole world, — is n’t it, pussy? is n’t 
it, old birdies? And, oh! Mamma!’ Here I 
lost the little gray lady, — hat, curls, and all 
buried out of sight in Mother’s welcoming arms. 


A LETTER FROM HELEN KELLER. 


PROBABLY many of the readers of EvERY 
OTHER SuNDAY have heard of the recent death 
of Laura Bridgman, the woman who, though deaf, 
dumb, and blind from her earliest childhood, had 
yet received a good education, and astonished 
every one who met her by the knowledge she had 
gained. A little more than a year ago there 
came to the Asylum for the Blind in South Bos- 
ton, where Laura Bridgman was once a pupil, 
another remarkable child who could neither see 
nor hear nor speak. This child was little Helen 
Keller, of Tuscumbia, in the State of Alabama. 
She was then seven years old, but had already 
shown a wonderful power of acquiring language. 
Her natural gift in this direction had been devel- 
oped by the constant attention of a private teacher 
for eighteen months. After remaining at the 
asylum for part of a year, during which time she 
made many friends and attracted wide notice, 
Helen returned to her southern home. As will 
be seen from her letter, printed below, she has 
just been obliged to part for a while with the 
teacher who has done so much to aid in her edu- 
cation. No one who has seen Helen and observed 
her great eagerness to learn, or heard the constant 
questions with which she plies her teacher, will 
be surprised to hear that that teacher needs a 
rest. 

We feel that it is indeed a privilege to give our 
readers a copy of a letter recently written by 
Helen to her good friend, Mr. John 8S. Dwight, a 
man who has done very much to make blind chil- 
dren happy, even as he has done much by his 
devotion to music to make the world happier and 
better. Mr. Dwight informs us that Helen, who 
is now only eight and a half years old, already 
knows over two thousand words, that she seldom 
forgets a word, and never makes a mistake in 
spelling. How many children of her age who 
have all their senses know so many words, or could 
write so good a letter as this one of Helen’s? 
We wish all our readers would take to heart 
the lesson of such a life as that of this young 
girl who cannot see or hear or speak, but who 
shows that she can learn and remember, and, 
what is better still, that she can love others and 
do something to make them happy. The letter 
which follows was written very plainly in what 
are called printing letters. 

Tar Eprror. 


THE LETTER. 


TuscumpBiaA, Axa., May 26, 1889. 


My prar Mr. Dwicutr, — Your little 
friend Helen was delighted to receive your 
letter. Yesterday I went to another picnic 
with my little friends. We sat in the shade 
which the great trees made for us and ate 


our dinner. The little birds sang sweetly 
all day. I think they were glad to see the 
little boys and girls so happy. There was 
a gentle breeze and it was very fragrant, 
for the woods was’ full of the delicate 
wild flowers. We gathered some of them 
to take home to our friends. 

Iam sorry Mr. Anagnos? is going so far 
away. But he says he will write to me from 
Rome, Paris, Athens, and many other beau- 
tiful cities, and when I am old enough I 
shall travel myself. My little friend Eva 
has come to stay with me while my dear 
teacher goes home to rest. I shall miss her 
greatly, but I must not cry, for that would 
make teacher unhappy. I should like very 
much to go to Boston with her, but I can- 
not. So I will write to her every day. 

I wish you were here to eat some of the 
delicious strawberries and raspberries. Mil- 
dred and I would pick the nicest berries for 
you. The magnolias are in bloom now, and 
the air is sweet with their perfume. 

Teacher and Mother send you their 
love. Sister sends a sweet kiss, and I send 
many. 

Hexen A. Ketrer. 

1 This mistake in grammar is not strange; for we 
mean by ‘‘the woods”’ the forest, or the grove, and we 
think of ‘‘the woods” as a single place. 

2 Mr. Anagnos is the son-in-law of the late Dr. Howe, 
and succeeded him as Superintendent of the Asylum for 
the Blind in South Boston. 
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Geachers’ Department. 


HOW TO TEACH MORALITY IN. THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


[A paper read at the meeting of the Sunday-School 
Society in King’s Chapel, Boston, May 28, 1889.] 


BY JOHN O. NORRIS. 


“Morat education has for its object the develop- 
ment of the sense of duty and the gradual training 
to such self-control that the mind will incline to that 
which is right, and action be governed accordingly.” 

Moral character must rest on two foundations : 
first, the sense of right and wrong in the human 
mind, which we may call conscience, or “the voice 
of God in the soul of man,” which says “ Do right ;” 
second, that power, born of knowledge and expe- 
rience, which gives its sanction to action by saying, 
“This is right, do it,” or “That is wrong, refrain 
from it.” 

Moral action depends on the disposition to obey 
the dictates of these inner voices of the mind. We 
have succeeded in teaching morality when our 
children will say concerning any proposed action, 
“What is right?” when they can answer intelli- 
gently, “ This is right,” and then by the exercise of 
the will bring themselves to the course of action 
marked out. 

How can we aid in doing this in the Sunday- 
school? Indirectly, are we not doing it all the 
time, and may we not make this indirect teaching 
very helpful? 

The little child on entering the primary class 
learns the necessity of self-control, that he must 
restrain his liberty of action for the good of the 
whole. He learns that certain things are expected 
of him at certain times, and this is a lesson in the 
performance of duty. 

Tf all children are urged and required to take 
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part in all the general exercises, —in the reading, 
the singing, and all such parts of the service, — they 
learn the importance of the individual in combina- 
tion with others, and the necessity in such combina- 
tions that is upon each one to do his part. 

Promptness, punctuality, fidelity, and thorough- 
ness, or the opposite, are taught at every session of 
every Sunday-school. 

We teach morality of the highest kind when we 
insist that the business for which the Sunday-school 
exists shall go on in each class during the session. 
Teachers that allow their boys to discuss Satur- 
day’s base-ball or their girls to talk of the last 
picnic or party are doing vastly more harm than 
comes from the waste of time that ought to be 
given to the Sunday-school lesson. 

These are hints as to the indirect teaching of mor- 
ality. We cannot escape the results of it. There- 
fore, I say, let us give thought to it, and do our 
work in such a manner as will make its effect most 
powerful for good. 

As to direct instruction in morality, much can be 
done. Like every other kind of instruction, it 
must be adapted to the pupil. With younger chil- 
dren it must rest upon the authority of the teacher, 
as in the home it does on that of parents. The 
little child has confidence and the most implicit 
belief in the teacher; and her word, “This is 
right” or ‘Such and such things are wrong,” is the 
standard by which the little one is willing to be 
guided. The thoughtful teacher will find many 
illustrations from day to day during the week that 
can be brought before the little ones on Sunday, 
every one of which will strengthen some idea 
already formed, or bring out a new one. This sort 
of teaching, without a book or set lessons to be 
studied, is to be preferred. The object is to make 
a deep impression on the child’s mind, and not to 
weary it with too much repetition; and this can 
better be accomplished by the method indicated. 
The lesson in morality might be a short one follow- 
ing the regular lessons. What should be insisted on 
is that it should be a lesson in morality distinctively, 
and should come with regularity ; for such instruction 
is more important at this period of life than at any 
other. 

With older children, especially with those whose 
powers of reason and reflection have begun to 
ripen, it is necessary to proceed carefully, giving 
with pains and accuracy the reasons for the princi- 
ples of morality. With such pupils a regular text- 
book may be used to advantage, care being taken 
not-to make the subject prosy or tiresome. 

Pupils should be encouraged to form opinions as 
to the morality of certain actions, and as to the 
moral principles involved in the political and social 
questions of the day, great care being taken to 
recognize the fact that good men, with the best of 
motives, may not always agree as to what course of 
action is right, and to encourage charitable judg- 
ments on the acts of those who differ with us. 

But the main object to be aimed at in moral 
instruction is the formation of an ideal of moral 
excellence that shall always serve as a guide to its 
possessor. ; 

A little girl once said of one who was drawing 
pictures: “ Why, he thinks, and then marks round 
the think.” “As a man thinketh so he is,” and 
his acts and life are but marked round the ideal 
man within. Example is the most powerful influ- 
ence in forming this ideal. ‘In all ages of our 
life,” says Fénelon, ‘“‘ example has a most wonderful 
power over us, but in children it is everything.” 
They will not long remember what we say; but 
they will never forget a noble deed, a self-sacrificing 
spirit, a sincere and faithful performance of duty. 
Dr. Martineau has finely said: “ Boyhood, which 
detests, as they deserve, all kinds of sham and pre- 
tence, easily places itself at the disposal of a 
profound sincerity ; owns as a true guide one who 
lives under the authority of the rules he imposes, 
and whose administration of command is in itself 
an exercise of obedience.” 

Beyond and in addition to the examples of those 


with whom children come immediately into contact 
are those of the multitude of great and good of 
other lands and times, the story of whose devotion 


_ to duty is an enduring legacy to the whole human 


race. Let this story be presented to our children; 
let them be encouraged to read it. Let us show 
them by our words of admiration, by our respect, by 
our imitation as far as may be in our lives, that we 
believe the standard of life therein displayed to 
have been and to be now the true one. Having 
done this, we may feel that we have done what we 
could to teach morality in the Sunday-school. 

Two words of caution may not be amiss. First, 
let us not expect too much, and let us not expect it 
toosoon. Habits of morality must be formed, which 
must be a slow process, and requires many repeti- 
tions of principles and of acts. Second, let us not 
spend a great deal of time on the “thou shalt-nots ” 
of the moral code. Let the method be constructive. 
It is teaching, not preaching, that is wanted. The 
man who has definite ideas of what he ought to do; 
and acts accordingly, will have little difficulty about 
what he ought not to do. 

Above all things let us avoid the condition ex- 
pressed by Portia in the words: “I can easier 
teach twenty what were good to be done than be 
one of the twenty to follow mine own teaching.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Editor of Every Orner Sunpay enjoyed 
the privilege of attending the Floral Concert of the 
Sunday-school of Unity Church, Brockton, Mass., 
on the evening of June 2. The exercises were of 
exceptional interest. The recitations by the pupils 
were well chosen, and as a rule clearly spoken. 
The singing was unusually good. A valuable feat- 
ure of the concert was the report read by one of the 
teachers of the two meetings of Anniversary Week 
which she attended as a delegate of the school, — 
the meeting of the Children’s Mission and that of 
the Lend-a-Hand Clubs. The Brockton Sunday- 
school contributes generously to the Children’s Mis- 
sion and has a large and active Lend-a-Hand Club. 


By the recent death of Rev. Henry W. Foote, 
the beloved pastor of King’s Chapel, Boston, the 
Sunday-school cause loses a devoted worker. Mr. 
Foote was for some years President of our Sunday- 
School Society. His own Sunday-school was not 
large, but he gave to it much time and thought, 
He was the friend of all the young people in his 
parish, and by them as well as by the larger circle 
of those who knew him in the community, he will 
be greatly missed. 


From the Annual Report of All Souls Church, 
Washington, 1.C. (Rev. R. R. Shippen, pastor), we 
learn that the present membership of the school is 
nearly two hundred. The school is practically 
divided into three departments, — the Primary, the 
Intermediate (sixteen. classes), and the Bible Class. 
Most of the classes have studied the past year “The 
Teachings of Jesus.” Mr. Shippen closes his report 
with an earnest plea for more support and encour- 
agement from the parents and other members of the 
congregation. 


Tue Sunday-school of the First Unitarian Church 
of Madison, Wis., has six classes. These classes 
have been engaged the past year in the following 
studies: — — 

The pastor’s class studied the fundamentals of 
religious belief; the Bible class studied the New 
Testament; the third class studied Hall’s “ Lessons 
on the Bible;” the fourth class, Brown’s “Life 
of Jesus;” the fifth class, Miss Ames’s “Great 
Thoughts for Little Thinkers’;” the sixth, or young- 
est class, some of the lesson-books for primary 
pupils. The pastor, Mr. Crooker, thinks the course 
of study in the Sunday-school should embrace in 
due proportion these three great fields, namely, — 
Biblical instruction, the history of religion, and prac- 
tical morality. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. 


Tue May meeting of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society was held in King’s Chapel on 
Thursday afternoon, May 30, at two o’clock, the 
president, Rey. W. H. Lyon, in the chair. After 
responsive reading, prayer was offered by Rev. 
Charles E. Perkins, of Athol. A short address from 
Mr. Lyon followed. The subject presented was 
“ How to teach Morality in the Sunday-school,” and 
addresses on this topic were made by Miss Lucia T. 
Ames; Rey. Brooke Herford ; Mr. John O. Norris, of 
Melrose; and Rey. Dr. Pullman, of Lynn. Mr. 
Norris’s address is given in full in another column. 


A LARGE number of Sunday-school teachers and 
others interested in Sunday-school work met in the 
parlor of the Second Church, Boston, Tuesday after- 
noon, May 28. The meeting was held under the 
direction of the Sunday-School Union. Rev. H. G. 
Spaulding presided, and explained in detail a new 
Scheme of Graded Courses of Study recently pub- 
lished by the.Sunday-School Society. Mrs. G. H. 
Wilson, with whom this scheme originated, ex- 
plained, in answer to inquiries, the practical working 
of the plan in the First Parish Sunday-school of 
Roxbury. The meeting was largely an “Inquiry 
Meeting,” questions being asked and answered on 
several points relating to Sunday-school teaching. 
It was evident that the schools are awake to the 
need of better and more systematic teaching, and 
that what has already been accomplished in this 
direction in a few schools can be done by all, A 
copy of the printed Scheme of Studies is to be sent 
to every Unitarian Sunday-school. Copies may 
also be obtained of the Sunday-School Society, 
25 Beacon Street, at 15 cents per copy. 


A MEETING in the interests of the Young People’s 
Religious Societies, a Unitarian organization, was 


held Wednesday afternoon, May 29, in Channing 


Hall, 25 Beacon Street. There were between three 
and four hundred delegates and friends present. Rev. 
W.1I. Lawrance presided; and inopening the meeting, 
after the congregation had enjoyed a short service 
of song, he stated the purposes of the convention, 
which were, first, to present the objects and aims of 
the organization, and, second, to consider the ques- 
tion of uniting the guilds into a federation. It was 
voted to form the proposed association, and the 
following committee was appointed to arrange pre- 
liminaries for the same and to report at a meeting 
in the future: Rev. W. I. Nichols, of Littleton; 
Rev. W. I. Lawrance, of Dorchester ;. Miss K. L. 


Brown, of Hyde Park; Mrs. Calvin Smith, of ~ 


Wellesley Hills; and Mrs. B. E. D. Stafford, of 
Hopedale. The remainder of the afternoon was 
largely taken up with the presentation of fifteen- 
minute papers, as follows: ‘The Response Young 
People make to Rational Appeals to lead a Christian 
Life,” by Rev. Charles E. Perkins; “ What has been 
Done,” by Rev. S. C. Beach; ‘‘ Missionary Uses of 
the Guild,” by Miss Kate L. Brown. Brief remarks 
were also given by Mrs. Lowe, of Somerville, and 
Mr. Sherman Hoar. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
SunpayY is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 
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